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INTRODUCTION 


° 
The flexibility of the newspaper has long made it an attractive 
instructional tool for classroom teachers. Educators have used the news- 
Paper as a motivational device to develop basic skills and to promote 
learning in various subject areas. Additionally, some instructors (primar- 


"ily those in language arts, English, and social studies) have i tegrated the 


study of.the newspaper into their courses, - * 

. As a result of this interest and as a reaction to the expansion of 

television during the 1950s, many: newspapers hired educational 

specialists to work with teachers in promoting the Lise of this medium in 

the classroom. Some of these programs have been in existence several 

years. The program of the New York Times dates back to the early 1930s. 
The original concern of newspaper educators regarding the negative 


~ 


impact that television would have upon the reading skills and habits of | 


young people has been realized. Almost daily,,articles appear by 
researchers providing testimony to the increasing time children spend 


watching TV. For this and other reasons, educators in increasing - 


numbers are working to build the reading habit. For example, many 


‘ schools have adopted the SSR program—Sustained Silent Reading (also 


known as USSR--Uninterpreted Sustained Silent Reading). At a desig- 


“nated time each day, the entire school—principal, maintenance staff, ; 
cafeteria workers, teachers,.and students—reads for a cértain number of 


minutes. 
Two organizations have served natjonally as a focus for using the 


‘mewSpaper‘in the classroom: the American Newspaper Publishers As- 
\ sociation Foundation (ANPA) and Visual Education Consultants (VEC). 
‘The former acts as a coordinating agency. for Newspaper in Education 


(NIE) programs. “It develops and distributes materials, sponsors con- 
ferences for developing NIE programs, and advises individual schools 
and programs."’ (1) Several hundred newspapers serve thousands of 
schools. To realize its objectives, the program aims to: 


Help students b@come irfformed and involved citizens who can 
determine and guide their own destinies in a democratic society. 
: Help students develop skills of criticalyeading by teaching compe: 
- tence in newspaper reading. 
Provide educators an economical, effective, an éxciting teaching 
vehicle for lessons in writing [about] history, mathematics, current 
, events, consumer affairs, ecology, and scores of other subjects. 
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Convey an understanding of the free’ press as an n essential institu- 
tion in a free society. 
* Foster students’ personal growth through the use of the news- 
paper to-provide information, entertainment, and ‘skills necessary 
for modern life. (1) : 4 


~ 
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Originally established in 1952 as a small operation in the Midwest, 
VEC has expanded to 325 newspapers and more than 2% million students 
in North America. Richard De Prima, president of VEC, cites the 
following general goals of the program: (1) teaching about the newspaper; 
(2) using the newspaper in the standard curriculum: and (3) building a 
continuing newspaper habit. The organization believes that as a special 

* instructional tool the.newSpaper has the following value to a. 


FIRST—The daily” newspaper is the most effective means yet 
_ found of spanning what has been called the *‘teXtbook lag.’ In each 
‘ curriculum area, if bridges the gap between textbooks and the new 
developments that outrace their contents. Textbooks simply cannot 
be written, published and selected fast enough to keep pace with 
today's **knowledge explosion.’’ The daily newspaper reinforces the 
academic textbook by linking yesterday and today. 
SECOND—The'newspaper is by far the most important chronicle 
of society ever invented. It is a living, daily record of a living, 
changing world. From births and obituaries, to want ads, to news 
pages, to comics—it is a’mirror of the society in which students will 
spend the rest of their lives. (26) 


\ This publication will provide practical suggestions based upon re- 
search findings and the experience of successful newspaper activities. 


i > te 
. CLASSROOM DISCUSSION 


_ SuccessfuKteachers have long incorporated classroom discussion into 
their teaching. This technique, with its potential to build oral communi- 
cation and critical thinking skills, works particularly well with newspa- 
pers, which constitute a reservoir of springboards to discussion. 
In recent years, classroom interaction has become the subject of much 
interest and study. (29) Research‘on this teaching method has shown it to 
be an excellent device in stimulating a desire to learn. Studies have ’ 
* “related classroom interaction to leadership style and have demonstrated 
that successful classroom climates, in which students particjpate in 
+ discussions, are related to student achievement. Teachers who respect 
' students’ feelings and ideas and encourage their responses have class- 
rooms that promote learning. (29) Other studies have positively corre- c 
lated critical thinking (5) and cognitive growth with teachers’ questions, 
particularly with higher-level interrogatories. (51) 

A major study that was carefully controlled involving twelve classes . 
examined the question of whether newspapers increase the verbal 
participation of students. The researchers concluded that "significant 
increases in the proportion of student talk occurred in classes using the. 

" newspaper when compared with classes using regular textual materials.” 
(29) Ke 

The educational community has moved away from the passive ap- 
proach to classroom instruction to an emphasis on’ student activity. 
Using the newspaper as an instructional tool encourages discussion and 
student involvement. In this report, the sections on elementary educa- 
tion and subject areas contain several Specific suggestions for promoting 
classroom discussions . 


_» “THE NEWSPAPER AND © : 
| INNER-CITY TEACHING 


‘ 


One of the rewarding stories of the use of the newspaper in teaching 
has been its success‘among students in schools classified as “‘inner city.” 
Several studies and programs have shown excellent results. One of the 
more promising findifgs concluded: ‘Positive changes in student at- 

 titkdes toward community, school, and school subjects occurred during a 
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four-week period in which newspapers were introduced in classrooms." 
. ‘ (44) The systematically organized study, which involved 148 students in 
Six classes in Houston, advises teachers in these environments to 
carefully consider adding this strategy to their teaching repertoire. 
Some guidance for classroom procedures follows (16, 17): 


Newspapers in general—Pupils should be taught to locate the who, 
what, when, why, and how of the news story. 


Skimming—Skimming is a technique for finding information quickly. 
. Newspaper exercises for developing this art include: getting information 
from a weather report; finding a name in the sports, obituary, or similar 

items; and looking for a job in the want ads. 4 


Improving vocabulary—Newspapers use technical words in may 
fields. Pupils may list any such words they find and look up the’ 
meanings. Written and oral reports permit students, to internalize and 
master the usage of these words. One educator prudently suggests, 
ae **Because disadvantaged-area pupils may find it difficult to speak to a 
group, the report is often written first.”” , 


: Increasing reading speed—The newspaper format makes phrase- - 
reading easier to grasp. Using phrasing from the newspaper and asking 
" pupils to add a beginning or ending can be a valuable learning experience. 


Writing—some specific ideas for writing eXercises include: 
1. Use a grocery ad to write a meal menu. 
tter in answer to an advertisement for a job. 


‘ Using graphic features—Normally maps appear in the newspaper 
‘which relate to an area.in the news. These may be used to create a better 
understanding of place, location, and dirgction. Additionally, photo- 
graphs, charts, and graphs may be studied (o alew how they aid in the 
clarification of news articles. 


Mathematics—Some specific suggestions for student learning experi- 
. ences include: 


1. You have ten dollars. Buy an article of clothing you need. The sales 
tax is ___% and the cost of the item is = SSS ~KHow much 
change will you receive? 

2. -Your family is shopping for aused car. What is the best price for the 
model you want? How much'will you save by buying a good used 
car instead ofa new one? 


Guidance—Newspapers offer guidance in many areas—books, 
‘ movies, hese family living, etc. Such questions as the following are 
useful to ask the classWith regard to the above: How well do the critics 
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represent the feelings of the public? What factors deterfnine their 
thinking on subjects? ; a © ‘ 


Other educators have observed that ‘*group work is very. important 


when working with the newspaper. . . . Students are no longer just seeing 
facts and forgetting them—they are reading and becoming involved®" 
(38) 5 


One of the positive spin-off effects noted by inner-city educators has 
been parents’ involvement in reading the newspaper. This common 
interest increased communication between parents and students and has &» 
improved school/community relationships. One project during National 
Fire Prevention Week resulted in students studying their homes for 
potential fire dangers and eliminating the hazards with their parents, | 
Unfortunately, some inner-city youth have never been enhahced by ¢ 
textbooks. Newspapers offer them an opportunity to succe’sfully read 
and act on the.events of the day. Attracting these students to reading the ° . 
newspaper is particularly important in view of continuing research, 
which shows that those,who do not read the newspaper are ‘related to 
‘the relatively lower levels of education and income.’’ Many young adults 
fall in this category. (31) One group of educators noted: **Many of our 
poorer students, who had refused to read anything, turned into avid 
readers.”’ (38) * : 
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READING 


t 


The newspaper's greatest appeal for many educators lies in its ability to 
improve reading skills. Researchers have clearly indicated that skillful and 
reflective use of the newspaper can stimulate a desire to read, One study 
of a nine-week program that experimented with the newspaper as a 
learning device reported significant gains in word recognition and in 
comprehension. (39) Another study with sixth graders using the news- 
paper on a daily basis concluded “that students exposed to the daily 
newspaper in the classroom out-performed those who pursued course 
work in the usual manner.”’ (50) One factor that precipitated the study’ 
was the revelation that a very small percent of the average and 
below-average students at the school‘had a newspaper in their home, but 
almost all’ of the families of the above-average students regularly 
-recejved a newspaper. This situation has been corroborated by saci 
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study, which found that 65 percent of the most intellectually capable 
eighth graders “read,a newspaper every day,’* while only 30 percent of 
those less“capable do. Among twelfth graders, 70 percent of the high 
. , achievers and 55 percent of the low achievers read the newspaper, (43) 
In this regard, two studies are particularly significant. The first asked: 
* Can a student become a better reader even if his family does not receive a _ 
aan -- daity newspaper at home? This study revealed "that whether or not the 
_ ‘Student is inherently familiar with the newspaper is irrelevant . . . most 
students can learn to read—and read, [0 iearn—better with a newspaper 
than with some other materials."’ (47) 

The sécond study inquired: Will instruction in\using the newspaper / 

stimulate the students to read it dutsidé of school? In responding to this’ 
“tr. questi n, Juniors, seniors and graduates found *‘a significantly higher rate 
igh daily newspaper reading’. among those receiving instruquon than - 
thos who were not. (36) 


doar may use the following sample activity as a model or modify it 


. 
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/ Activity : 

/ During the fir irst class period, let the studénts handle the newspaper. On 

/ the second class day, ask the students to read or skim only those topics 
that interest them and then-Kst the topics. 
Questions toask os 

tag) 1. What first attracts you to something in the newspaper? Habit? 
_-. Headlines? Photographs? 
«* * 2. Do you feel familiar enough with the paper to know which sections 
you prefer? 

3. Are there other items in the newanepes that might interest’ you if 


} you have mor¢ time? 
in 4. Do you look at advertising? Why do you read an ad? 
_The newspaper headline, concentrating on the main idea of an article, 
‘ may sérve as an/excellent focal point for a lesson with slower Students. 
(sy 33) : 
" Activity I we 


‘1. Create -& newspaper of articles and photographs, but without 
headlines. Make multiple choices for distribution to the class. 

2. Havé the students write headlines for the-articles. ; 

3. Through the blackboard or transparency, share the students’ head: 
lines dnd use them as topics for discussion. 
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oe Activity if. 9 3 ; “ 

. °Pytanumber of headline titles in an envélope ati ask the students to 
_match the: appropriate one with an enclosed article. A number of 
“envelopes may be ‘made for use when’students complete regular assign- 
ments. ° 

- This activity may be modified for | group activity by assigning each 
group one envelope and the task-of choosing the correct headline. 
Whether indiyidual or group, these activities should hayg‘a follow-up. 


Other authors have listed the following activities to help students ~ 


a reading skills (6, 11): ¥ 
oe - Read an article and note the five Ws (who, what, where, when, 
. ,__ why). Write a summary paragraph using this perspective. - 


2. Construct a time line or flow chart after a narrative article or a 
, how-to article. 
. ' .3. Follow a sports team by recording its rogram. 
4. Use advertjsing supplements and classified ads to shop for clothes, 
gifts, catds, motorcycle§, etc. - 
5. Follow the directions for a recipe. ° 
Obwiously, motivation is a critical component in working with the 
reluctant reader. Almost any section of the newspaper offers. oppor-... . , 
tunities for classroom activities. One successful strategy involves caréet »* “ 
orientation. Career education has become a timely topic in many 
schools. Teachers should integrate this subject into courses whenevér. ? = es 
" possible, The teacher may instruct the students to look at the help 
wanted section, observe the alphabetical order of each category4 and 
learn what some of the abbreviations stand for—tf/t, gd. oppty., exp. nec.; 
» sal., etc. The students should have many questions about the jobs listed. 
The teacher may: also call attention to:an advertisement and ask what °£ 
, Jobs were necessary to produce the product advertised. (27) Ideally, the. x. . y 
students’ questions will stimulate further reading. Students also may be 4° 
* directed to consult the VGM Career Horizons series (National Textbook ~ 
, Company), which has beconfe a staple in most school guidance counsel- 
ing ‘offices and libraries. 
Given the importance of career education, it would seem that timing 
would not generally be a factor in planning for instruction. However, one 
teacher reported that timing yas strat ic in the area of Career education: . 
‘To engage students in reading Pi See specific facts, have 
them use the ‘help wanted’ Sea of the paper prior to: summer 
vacation.”’ (11) 


Several educators with.extensive experience in using the newspaper to 
_; encourage reading have consjstently emphasized the cost factor. Work- 
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ing in remedial reading, one teacher reported:*"*It was amazing to see 
how helpful an iexpensive item like the newspaper was for those tied 
up, poor readers.""(22) Another. stated: * ‘The low cost of the newspaper 
is‘ phenomenal.” (7) 
Research lends strong: support for using the newspaper in reading 


programs. (35) One study described phenomenal results: ‘Seventh grade 
students involved in the program showed an average gain of 2.37 months 
for each month of instructidn, or six times greater than the state average 
of .4 month gained per month of instruction for 7th grade Title Reading 
Programs, 1970-71." (42) Thus, the newspaper deserves the serious 
consideration of educators who are concerned with improving ne skills 
of students. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Although the simple basics of the newspaper. form the basis for 
instructing students in the lower grades, an assessment of their knowledge 
will be very useful in determining how the néwspaper should be used in 
the classroom. A questionnaire or a series of oral questions, which can 
be modified according to grade level, will reveal the extent of the 
students’ knowledge. Such questions as the foliying should be helpful 
(40): , ta . 


1. What newspapers are read by your parents? By yourself? 
2. What sections do you read regularly? Occasionally? 

3. Can you name any local papers? 
4. 
5. 


Who is your favorite columnist? 
What special terms are associated with ieipapens? 


Newspaper centers, like learning centers, may be established as part of 
a teacher's instructional strategy. The following activities may be used in 
a newspaper center. (15) Students may chodse from various learning 
experiences grouped according to category. 


How much will it posit a 
_ The teacher places short shopping lists, including the amount to be 
spent, in an envelope pasted inside a folder. Students then select ads and _y— 
recipes from the food section of the newspaper to Redtere one of the fol- — 


lowing activities: 3 
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. Choose a shopping list from the envelope. Using the newspaper, cut- 
out the items and prices of the things on the list. Glue the pictures 
into your scrapbook. 

2. Add up the total of the items purchased and record the amount of 

money spent and the. change received: 

3. Cut out recipes from the food section. Paste them on cards and put 
them in the cooking center. Choose eme recipe and make up 4 
grocery list for it. Find these ingredients in the’ food ads..Add up 
their total cost. 

4. Using the food ad, make up menus fora family of four for two days, 
Be sure to include the four basic food groups. How mueh will the * 
meals cost? 

5. Cut out all of the coupons in one ate How sic money would be 

. saved if all of the coupons were‘used? ’ 


lista the index 

The teacher pastes two or more fewspaper indices inside a folder. 
Using an index to locate. different information, stidénts will learn that 
much time is saved. For example, the.teacher may’ ask: On what pages 
will you find something about a famous person, a ‘eligious message, a 
word game,*where a funeral is being held, the score of yesterday’ s 
basketball game, horoscopes, something funny, the stock prices, the 
editor's opinion, TV programs, the day of the weeks and medical advice? 


Aloha! 

The teacher cuts out travel ads for resort areas and glues them on cards 
orconstruction paper. These-are then numbered and placed in a folder 
with: ‘directions. Using these advertjsements, the students are asked to. . 
afiswer the following questions: Which advertisement offérs the best! 
rates to Hawaii plus Las Vegas? Which one advertises the cheapest trip 

«to Hawaii? Which ad mentions flying on a 747? Which one offers ” 
accommodations at Ala Moana Hotel? The students are then instructed 

to create’ their own ads for a Hawaiian tour, which will include writing a 

’ descripgon of thetour, creasing a company name, and listing travel rates. 


following. suggestions may also be used for the basis of Sistem 
activities orghomework (40): 


1. Find new words. Interpret their meaning from their context. 

2. Summarize the science news for a week. What topic seems to be 
receiving the most coverage? 

. Collect news with geographic aspects. 

Read and select p&w articles for cause and efféct, main ideas, and 

impljcations. petal 
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Some elementary school educators have combined student interest in 
television with newspaper*articles. This powerful combihation strongly. 
relates to studefit experjence. Moreover, it may raise the level of the 
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students’ viewing skills by nae Glee them to become more dis- 
_ criminating jn their choice of programs. 

Ofte activity might involve the use of a bulletin’ board, dhe a protie of 
students would daily clip from the newspaper itemts relating to television. 
“In classifying these items, students would build inquiry decision- making 
skills. Suth categories as TV stars, children’s shows, the future of 
television, and parents’ fears/might be chosen by the students. (32) 

Scripts. of television shows have become increasingly popular. For 

¢ ’ example, in recent years newspapers have run the scripts of ‘*Roots”’ 
i; and. }:'The Ron La Flore Story’ (professional baseball player). Some 
| television companies will provide scripts of shdws. Through a teacher's 
’ + eareful choice of the appropriate shows and segments of these shows, 
students can read in the newspaper a review of the show, read the script, 
} ’ view the program, and compare their analyses with that of the critic. 

‘ | Comparing how a news story is covered on television and in the 
newspaper will frequently result in a discussion of the in-depth coverage 


possible in a’ by dea as opposed to the visual presentation television , 


bo offers. Stud€nts will realize the special value of each medium and its role 
in Our society. (32) 4, - 

With younger children, newspaper photographs, illustrations, car- 
| toons, and scneg weie many -opportunities for various creative 
activities. Examples of their use follow (10); 


1. They can be used for coloring. 
2. They can be pasted on colored paper and used as flash aera rertell a. 
| story. | 
3. Pasteups can be perforated and strung together to make a comic or 
picture show. 
4. Many newspapers contain puzzles, articles, and activities specifi- 
cally designed for the young, for example, the minipage. . 


In the area of arithmetic, the newspaper offers young students | 


“countless opportunities. A sense for numbers may be developed by 
having students “count pages, columns on a page, artiéles.on a page and 
headlines on a page.’ The large numbers used in advertisenfents are well 

»suited for use. by younger children. They can also cut out numbers from 
_.the newspaper to match numbers on a sheet provided by the teacher. ( 10) 

z Many ‘other worthwhile activities will present themselves as teachers 
%*y of primary grades introduce their pupils to the newspaper. The#ol- 
: lowing list shows the response elementary teachers gave to a ques- 
tionnaire asking: *‘In what ways have you used the newspaper with your 
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students?"’ (47) The topics appear according to those most often listed. — 
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. Arithmetic © 

. Reading 

. Grammar and phonetics 
. Current events 

. Vocabulary 

. Studying the weather 


; EAarniny to give oral and writtersteports on topics in the newspa- 
per 
. Studying ascia studies ee 


. Artistic use (coloring, pasting, Collages, etc.) 
. Learning how a newspaper is put together’ 


Homeroom 

Stimulating sports interest 
Learning how to plan a budget 
Making personality reports 


. Graphing weather changes 

. Learning to read political cartoons - 

. Making a news bulletin board 

, Using the supplements to match words with pictures 

. Using'the advertising sections for large print in reading exercises 
. Studying where foods come from 

. Writing letters to the editor 

. Talking about advertising 

. Learning map skills 

. Creative writing from want ads 


25, Reading the comics for a fun break © | ie 
26 guage arts 


28. 


. Character studies 
eee for groceries with a limited ee. 


SUBJECT AREAS 


Social Studies 


As an instructional tool, the newspaper is more easily incorporated 
into many social studies courses than into other ypbjeécts in the school 
curriculum. Some of the present trends in the social studies almost 
dictate using this medium in such programs. For example, many schools 
presently emphasize citizenship education; the newspaper becomes a° 
natural tool in this regard. Unfortunately, some school. students need — 
considerable instruction in this area. Following a major study of thirteen 
thousand students in widely diverse areas of the country, the chief 
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researcher remarked: ‘How safe is the country in the hands of people 

* who—roughly speaking—understand only 50-60 percent of what they 

_fead in newspapers? Some effort to improve this showing is clearly 
needed." (12) 

Current events has long been a focus of one aspect of citizenihip 

education in the social studies. There exists some indication that it is‘not 


enough for teachers to simply present the newspaper to students. (9) 
Teachers must structure well-organized activities related to using the 
newspaper. Two teachers believe that the study of current events should 
be more than an unstructured ° *shaging period during which ‘students 
contribute a motley assortment of news items while the teacher checks 
attendance."’ Rather, they suggest: ‘‘One method for organizing this type 
of reperting is through class committees. . . . Each committee may be 
. given a specific geographic area on whicf€to report—for example, local, 
regional, national or international news."’-(43) ‘ 
Another suggestion directs the students to develop a ‘clipping thesis.”* 
The rationale for this exercise is that studying a situation over time is 
very effective in understanding contemporary affairs. The student first 
, chooses an ‘issue or problem. Over a designated period of time, the 
- student clips and collects newspaper articles and_photographs that 
appear on the subject. Then depending on the studerit’s grade level and 
ability, the teacher may adopt the following activities (28): 
Basic—The sjudent pastes the clippings onto pages and writes a few 


descriptive sentences below each clipping. The pages are then attached 
to form a notebook, and a cover is made. : 


Intermediate—The student writes an introduction to the topic. A few 
carefully chosen articles, along with a commentary on each page, form 
the body of the book. Each of the articles ‘should be from a different 
component of the topic. For example, in the area of the energy crisis, 
subtopi might be new sources, conservation, diplomacy, etc. 


Advarted—The student writes an essay on the topic using the 
clippings as sources of information. ,.--¥ 


Research shows that well-organized and systematic teaching can make 
a tremendous difference. A very recent study indicated: ‘Students 
: * continuously exposed to the VEC program [see Resources section] 
scored much higher on the current affairs test than students . . . who had 
not yet been exposed to the VEC program."’ (3)' 

In the area of history, newspaper headlines are an excellent vehicle for 
introducing anew unit. (23) On a Thursday, the teacher may post the 
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’ headlines of several newspapers on the bulletin board before starting the 


new topic the following Monday. Many major newspapers periodically 
publish famous front pages for general promotiomal purposes or to 
stimulate the use of their newspaper in the schools. Teachers may wish 
to acquire previously published copies of these editions and should 
remiain alert to obtain issues published on historic occasions. 

The above activity may bé individualized by having students obtain, 
through a mail-order house, the front page of the newspaper published on 
the day they were born. Students with access to library facilities may be 
able to obtain through microfilm several pagesf4rom such newspapers. 
These exercises offer an excellent iiieleie for many learning experi- 


_ enges,(14)> % 


v 


‘Theeditorial cartoon has long enjoyed prenunibe among teachers and 
students Th the chumanities. This type of art basically consists of an 
interpretative picture that makes use of symbolism and most often bold 


P vi and humorous exaggeratioh to presenf a message or point of view 


. 


cohcerning people, events, or situations. The editorial cartoon conveys | 
its message quickly. (20) Recent years hav¢ seen a dramatic expansion of : 
its use on standardized tests and i in’classrooms. saan many’ 


people experience difficulty in understanding editorial cartoons. One. 
‘study found that ‘‘newspaper editorial cartoonists are communicating 
with only a small percentage of the readers."’ The study furth ported 


’ that *‘messages received by the people. ran the gamut ¢ of meaning$, and 


interpretations often differed markedly from the mearings intended by 


» the cartoonist...’ (5) 


For many. reasons, the editorial cartoon should be ‘included in the 
content and methodology used in social studies classes. It may be|used 
‘ci) to help students better understand a historical e¢ent or contemporary 
problem or (2) as an aid in comprehending the medium: itself. Using 
editorial cartoons in the classroom has several distinct values. Following 
projection of a cartoon the teacher may ask: What is the message of the 
cartoonist? Do you agree? Two cartoons with opposing viewpoints jmay 
"be shown and the students may be asked: Which on do you agree with? 
Why? Some other activities may involve distributing a cartoon without a 
title and asking the students to create atitle; directing the studen s to 
choose a topic and then draw a cartoon (stick figures acceptable)-of their 
own; and maintaining a bulletin board collection of cartoons. (21, 25) 

Frequently, timing is a major factor in successfully incorporating] use 


of the newspaper into the social studies: classroom. During political 
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campaigns, the newspaper serves as an excellent guide to elections. 
Reading the newspaper regularly can help the student to develop skills 
and acquire knowledge in many of the new areas of emphasis in history 
and the social sciences. 


English and CommunicationArts 


As with the social studies, the newspaper is a natural tool in teaching 
English and the communication arts. Vocabulary building, writing ac- 
tivities, literature, theater, and reading are all intimately connected with 
the newspaper. 

One educator, confronted with °°150 high school juniors, none of 
whom could read a seventh grade literature book,”’ found that» the 
newspaper is much more than a pleasant ddjunct to the English cur- 
riculum. It can be the English curriculum. **Furthermore, it pleased the 
students because the newspaper looks nothing like a textbook and 
carried no remedial reading stigma.’ (18) In a similar vein, another 
English teacher found: **Lethargy can be dispelled to a great extent if the 
teacher exploits the local newspaper.”* (37) 

Grammar skills may be taught through the application of the following 
groufy activity. Select newspaper articles and delete the vetbs in several 
sentences. Divide the students into groups according to me prear- 
ranged scheme (i.e., according to intellectual ability, popul ity among 
peers, etc.). Give each ‘group some of the articles-with the missing verbs 
and ask them to fill in the blanks: When they finish, give them the original 
article to compare with their suggestions. Share some of the groups’ . 


choices wijth the class. (1) ; 

Building iting skills through assigning watuiients to compose letters to 
the editor of a newspaper has Yong been a successful instructional 
method. Often these letters are the response to reactions to international, * 
national, and local problems. While designed as an exefcise, writing 
“these letters will frequently result in poleanon if submitted to the local 
newspaper. (24) . . 

The newspaper unit serves as one-of the important tomponents of the 
English curriculum. This unit involves studying the newspaper itself, as _ 
opposed to using it as a vehicle to obtain knowledge or skills in another | 
area. The Glossary of Newspaper-Related Terms in this publication. will 
be helpful in this regard. The following activities may serve as examples 
of methods that may toed with this unit. 


sg 


‘tion, format, pages devoted to each department, pho 
bias, treatment of local news vis-a-vis national news, and evaluatio Yof 


The ‘scavenger hunk provides students the opportunity to obtain a 
knowledge of and locate the various sections of the newspaper. The 
teacher may make a list\of the sections of a newspaper, duplicate and 
distribute it among the students, and instruct the students to use the 
newspaper, placing the appropriate page numbers next to each section. A 
follow-up activity might involve listing the titles of articles and directing 
the students to locate and record the page numbers where the articles are 
found. Having already familiarized themselves. with the various sections 
within the newspaper, the students should first consult the appropriate 
sections while searching for the articles. These activities should be 
mpdified according to the students’ grade level and ability. (49) 

Comparing newspapers ¢an be ‘a very stimulating classroom activity 
that will enable students to obtain a in-depth knowledge of the newspa- 
per in general. The newspapers to béused may be local or national. The 
library reference shelf lists several, works that provide addresses. Once 
the newspapers are collected, groups of students may examine the 
various sections—business, sports, obituaries, etc.—then report on their 
section to the class. (13) Another strategy involves giving each student 
the assignment of obtaining, displaying in class, and reporting on a 
newspaper. The student: would provide eee on such areas as 


title, location, number of pages, frequency of publicétion, cost, circula- 
hs, editori 


the paper30) 


Another area of interest to stideriterthet offers a fertile ground for 
instruction is advertising. A quick search through the newspaper reveals 
examples of various types of appeals to the public—testimonials, glitter-- 


ing generalities, band wagon, plain folks,'and others. From the newspa- 
per, clip.an example of each, duplicate the examples,\and "share them 
with the class. Teachers can then instruct their students to write ads; 

propose such related topics of discussion as how a consumer may be 
informed; and deliver short lectures, including information on the role of 
advertising in newspapers—i.e., on the average, newspapers receive 75 
percent of their income from advertising sales. (10, 41) 

Field trips to newspapers, constructing a classroom newspaper, guest 
lectures, and holding a simulated press conference are but a few of the 
myriad activities available for teaching about the newspaper. In English 
and communication arts, the newspaper exists as a double-barreled’ tool 
to promote knowledge and skills among interested young people. 
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Other Areas - ® 


While the newspaper more clearly relates,to the social sciences, 
slish, and communication arts, it also may be applied to other areas. 
newspaper may also further motivate students in these fields. 
The newspaper regularly contains achost of current events in the field 
ience. Sciéntific achievements receive expanded coverage. Often, a 
newspaper? will provide a chronicle of the developments that resulted ina 
* scientific discovery. Such items as these may be clipped by students and 
used forTeports. For example, the expanding energy crisis dictates close 
coverage by the media. Similarly, information on the environment, space 
‘travel, the oceans, and similar subjects is provided pepulatly in the 
* \newspaper. 

Graphs, charts, and iiuwtrations: are feaching materials frequently used 
in arithmetic courses. Advertisements, the stock market, and govern- 
ment budgets offer information for building mathematical skills. The 

. following may serve as sample lessons (26): 


1. Ask the students to collect travel ads. Then, using a ‘library 
. ' reference, ask them to obtain the mileage between locations and 
: compute the cost per mile foreach ad. 
2. Direct the students to use the advertising page to calculate the cost 
of an item of two different*izes to obtain a per-ounce price. 


: Some art-related current events appear in the paper. However, the art 

teacher should make a special effort to obtain newspaper clippings for 
: student use. Drawing editorial cartooris forms the basis for an interdisci- 
ae plinary link between art and social studies if a social problem is chosen’ as 
‘ the object. Young students will enjoy constructing collages, while older 
students may write newspaper-style critiques’ of local exhibits. An/ 
exercise in advertising design and layout may take the following form: 
**Do any advertisement for a space 3 x 7 to sell this product.’’ (27) Other 
students may wish to create a comic strip. With younger children, 
lessons in such concepts and skills as color recognition, cutting and- 
pasting, using a ruler, and, weaving can easily be accomplished through 
using a newspaper. (34) 

Home economics. teachers will find their students’ curiosities aroused 
by designing such activities as comparison .of prices in ads. Recipes, 
sources of sales, personal advice, consumer protection, récent develop- 

ments in the field, and family recreation opportunities may all be found in 
the newspaper. One lesson may involve atietents drawing a floor plan for 


a house. The Sunday real estate section offers various ideas for this 
activity. Obtaining from the Government Printing Office a list of new 
publications will advance a student's knowledge of the most recent 
information available. Other lessons may develop accordingly. _ 
The public’s increasing interest in health, nutrition, and physical fitness 
‘ has not been ignored in the newspaper. In addition to columns offering 
medical and health advice, contemporary developments appear not only 
in the sports section but throughout the newspaper. The following format 
may: ‘66 incorporated into model lessons (26): 


wad LG Assign a health-related topic (vitamins, cigarette smoking, chemical 
hazards, cancer developments) to each student to clip articles ona 

post on one of the classroom bulletin boards reserved for them. 
2. Assign a group of students to make a\chart on‘deaths in the local 
community. Through using the obituary section, gender, age, and 
cause of death may be plotted if all of the information is provided. 


With some’ imagination and effort, the newspaper will successfully 
serve many disciplines. One publisher even prints excerpts and exercises 
from foreign-language newspape use in teaching (see Resources 
section of this publication). 
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EPILOGUE 


The newspaper, often called ‘the living textbook,’ is a rich source of 
instructional materials for teachers of‘all grades and courses. Research 
has continually documented the abilities\of the newspaper to aid students 
ina variety of fashions. (45) The newSpé r's potential to educate and 
motivate students merits its serious aden by all educators. 
Future predictions-indicate use of the newspaper as an instructional tool 
may become more important as the trend \qward competency-based 
education accelerates, with its emphasis on\such areas as basic and 
survival skills and citizenship education. (19) To maximize the success of 
using this teaching instrument, lessons involving the newspaper must be 

‘carefully constructed. (2) 

Before introducing the newspaper t to students: the local newspaper 
should be contacted. Most local newspapers will sell copies at a 
discount; some will provide a limited number of copies free. Also, most 

*. local newspapers offer supplementa aterials gratis and will supply 
booklets and advice on ‘‘how-to’’ strategies for use inthe classroom. The 
Resources section in this publication may also oe 
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RESOURCES 


Aguilar, Felipa. Bilingual Expression: A.Doorway to Understanding through the 

; Houston Post. The Houston Post, 4747.Southwest Freeway, Houston, Texas 

77001. Designed to aid students with various levels of competence in English 

as a second language, this teacher's guide includes several activities of 
varying levels. 

American Newspaper Publishers Association Foundation. P.O. Box 17407, Dulles 
International Airport, Washington, D.C. 20041. This source of information on 
using the newspaper in teaching will also be helpful in identifying a newspaper 
educator in your region. 

Ayers Directery of Publications. Ayers Press, 210 Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 19106, A library reference listing the nation’s newspapers’ 
addresses, this directory may be used to obtain papers for comparison, 

Brownsteirt, Alexandra. ‘Career Education Program (1974). College-ahd School 
Services, New York Times, 229 West 43d Street, New York, New York 

10036. Contains many activitieydemonstrating how the newspaper serves as 
a virtual supermarket: for career education projects. The U.S. Office of “ 
Education Guidelines provide the structure for the materials: 

Cheyney, Arnold. Teaching Reading Skills through the Newspaper (1972). 
International Reading Association, P.O.*Box 8139, Newark, Delaware 19711. 
Deals with the field of reading and how the newspaper can md readers of all 
abilities. 

Cooperative Tests and Servites, Educational Testing Services Princeton, ‘New 
Jersey 08540. The source of the ANPA Foundation’s newspaper test. The 
examination measures student's knowledge of the newspaper and how to . 
read it. ; 

Edens, Glynnane, and Sandifer, Ann. Newspaper: A Natural Bridge to English as - 
a Second Language. El Paso Times and El Paso Herald-Post, P. O. Box 

« Drawer 20, El Paso, Texas 79999, Provides a variety of graduated Practical - 
materials. : . 

~ Gentry, Carolyn. Photo-Journalism (1976). Florida Times-Union, \ Riverside 
Avenue, Jacksonville, Florida 32217. This booklet contains a history of the 
subject as well as suggested lessons and ideas on interpreting photographs. 

Heitzmann, Wm. Ray. 50 Political Cartoons for Teaching American History 
(1975). J. Weston Walch, P.O. Box 658, Portland, Maine 04104. An 
inexpensive series of carefully selected editorial cartoons, 'with each series 
containing background information. and suggested teaching ideas. 

Jacobs, Jo Ann. Elementary Activities for Using the Newspaper (1978). Detroit 
Free Press, 321 Fayette Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 48231. A collection of 
225 cards in various subject areas fartise by students independently or with 
teacher involvement. 

Learning Activities for Primary Grades (1978). Independent Press-Telegram, P.O. 
Box 230, Long Beach, California 90844. Offers hints for using the paper with 
young students in many fields. ’ 


’ 


Newspaper. National Textbook Company, 8259 Niles Center Road, Skokie, 
Illinois 60076. A series of books on spirit masters, in French, Italian, and + 
Spanish, containing excerpts from newspapers that form lessons in foreign 
language development and cultural knowledge. 

Newspaper in the Classroom (1970). New York Daily News, 220 East 42d Street, 
New York, New York 10017. A tomprehensive booklet that relates to the 
tabloid format. ~ 7 

Newspaper Unit: Elementary Level (1976). San Jose Mercury. ‘and News, 750 
Ridder Park Drive, San Jose, California 95190. Provides lesstn plans and 
information for a two-week unit for younger students. 

Lohmann, Idella. Open Windows to the World threzgh the Living Textbook 
(1975). Daily Oklahoman and Times, P'O. Box 25125, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 73125. Presents several activities for students of many ages and 
“abilities. 


; Partlow, Hugh. Learning from Newspapers (1976, Canadian Daily Newspaper 


Publishers Association, Suite 214, 321 Bloor Street, East, Toronto, Ontario . 
M4W IE7. A general reference to teaching about newspapers. 

—,——_______. Learning from Newspapers: Reading (1976). This book 
focuses on the development-of reading competence through continued daily 
use of the newspaper. ‘ 

Piercey, Dorothy, ed. Newspaper.in Education (1976). Arizona Republic and 
Phoenix Gazette, P.O. Box 1950, Phoenix, Arizona’ 85110. A series of 
booklets on a range of topics beneficial to elementary and "Secondary 
teaching, such as The Newspaper and Business Law. 

Teacher's Guide: High School Social Studies (1973). Evansville Printing Corpora- 

_ tion, :201.N.W. Second Street, Evansville, Indiana 47702. A sm: kk. 
containing a diverse range of topics, activities, and references. 

Using the Daily Newspaper To. . _ The Hawaii Newspaper.fgency, P.O. Box 
3350, Honolulu, Hawaii 96801. A series of twenty booklets ¢ covering various 
grade levels and subjects areas, such as teaching adults. ~ . 

Verner, Zenobia. Newsbook of Reading Comprehension Activities (1978). 
Clayton Publishing Co., 4384 Wheeler,.Houston, Texas 77004. A selection of 
activities for the reader already possessing some basic skill but needing 
additional learning experiences (secondary, adult). 

Visual Education Consultants. P.O. Box 52, Madison, Wisconsin 53701. This 
organization offers a filmstrip of the previous week's news, an accompany- 
ing teache?*Mguide for thirty-five weeks, a filmstrip and guide on an in-depth 
topic for ten months, and a kit with suggested activities for using the 
newspaper.-These materials are paid for by thexcooperating newspaper in the 
school's locality, and the school receives a discount on the papers. Back | 


#2, “issues of materials are available. s 
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GLOSSARY OF " 
NEWSPAPER-RELATED TERMS 


. , 
ad~advertisement 
' advEnce-story concerning a forthcoming’ newsworthy event 
AP (Associated Press)—a news-gathering service that provides worldwide news 
at beat—assignment a reporter repolanty covers, for example, sports, religion, or 
: police news ., : 
blow up—expand a story; to, play up or feature an event 
. _byline—name of the writer of the story: that appears under the title 
“columnist—Writer who uses the same location i in the paper ona regular basis 
copy—written material ’ ( 


4 


dateljné—indication at the beginning of the story of its origin and location * 


‘ oe ee 


publisher.(owner) of the paper.” ’ . 
editorial cartoon (political cartoon)—<artoon that expresses an opinion ona 
_; Situation or issue 
extra—additional or special edition published because a particularly outstanding _ 
event merits it 
. filler—short news item that serves to fill out the space on a page 
‘First amendment—constitutional amendment guaranteeing, among Er free- 
.‘ doms, freedom of the press ‘~ 
follow-up—story giving additional developments of ap event waved’ ima previous, 


edition 
/ ~~ Fourth Est&ie—of European origin, this, tesm is used for ihe gin particularly 
newspaper people ad wile 
hard news—news reported without rhuch background or interpretation 


libel—written statement that injures ‘a person’s-repufation (the author of the ; 


statement may be sued, and‘ the injured person may, be awarded a ‘financial 


settlement) Lo. 
5 library—newspaper's collection of liabings on various topics to be used sd 
. research on future articles . 


national advertising—ads on products that are-sold throughout the nation 

obituary (obit)—biography of a recently deceased person (the size agtelly varies 
--with the person’s prominence) 

op ed—page opposite the editoria} page on which articles by national colurutlate 
and local personalities are printed, along: with letters to the editor 


ai “press agent—public relations’ person who acts,on behalf of an organization to 


a! provide publicity to the news media £ od 
press conference—meeting called to presentinformation to the media, usually i in 
"the form of a press release, presentation, statement, and questions 


press release—written statement prepared for the media, normally delivered by 


mail, . ’ 
proofreader—person who reads galley proofs (samples of how the newspaper will 
look) and corrects errors . - : : 


. 
. ’ 
« : ° ss on 
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editorial—article that expresses the opinion of the editors . and usually the i 
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review—evaluation ook; Play, « movie, or other “cal event 

tabloid—newspaper w se page size is.smaller than-usual (such ag the Chicago 
Sun-Times, National inquirer, and the New York Daily News 

UP (United Press Inter tional)—news:gathering service that provides world- 
wide news ies 

yellow journalism—term 
sationalism to promote 
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